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it can succeed in ousting mechanical imi- 
tations." Our object, we who are aiming 
at progress in the Arts, is to remove the 
handicap. Given a fair field the artistic 
element can shift for itself. What we have 
now to do, whether in Europe or in America, 
is to create a social order in which it shall 
have full play. For this we need the great 
mechanical power of America as a basis. 
As far as the Arts are concerned that is its 
only justification. 

It is one of the more hopeful signs in 
American life, and I have now watched the 



Art movement in this country for over 
fifteen years and seen how swift is its 
progress, that men and women are ready 
to come together and study the social 
issue of any problem. The problem of 
the Arts is social. We have to find the 
way. The way in a society that must be 
more and more based on machinery is 
difficult, but when we once fully under- 
stand what we are up against we shall find 
the way more easily. The Washington 
Art Conference will surely have given to 
those who were there confidence and hope. 




STEINLEN 
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WITH much pertinence Steinlen has 
been called the Millet of the streets. 
Louis Hourticq speaks of Millet as follow- 
ing the drama between man and the land 
with a virile emotion and not attempting 
to relieve it by any picturesque effect. If 
we substitute "Paris" for "the land" these 
words could with equal truth be applied 
to Steinlen, for in his studies of the toiling 
workers of Paris, of the inhabitants of 
what is called Bohemia, and of the desti- 
tute and the apaches in the region of the 
fortifications, we see the same understand- 
ing, commiseration and sympathy that 
we find in the peasants of Millet. 
At the very comprehensive exhibition 



of Steinlen's works held in London during 
the spring of 1914 — in which the artist 
made his debut to the British public — one 
was again impressed with his really great 
powers as a draughtsman. In this col- 
lection of drawings, lithographs and etch- 
ings it was apparent that his concern had 
not been with the study of quality, color, 
values, refraction, vibration or any of the 
other problems of the painter, but solely 
with drawing, the rarest quality in art. 
His drawings are beautiful in themselves, 
as are those of Holbein, Leonardo, Durer, 
Ingres, Beardsley. His etched line is 
as incisive and trenchant as that of Zorn, 
while many of his lithographs are as deli- 
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cate and full of feeling as Whistler's "songs 
on stone." 

Steinlen's artistic output has been enor- 
mous. During his early manhood he 
emigrated from Switzerland to Paris, 
where he has remained, and during 1891- 
1892 there appeared a long series of draw- 
ings in Gil Bias, followed by hundreds of 
illustrations for the books of Francois 
Coppee, Guy de Maupassant, Anatole 
France and other authors, as well as for 
the songs of Bruant, the cabaret singer, 
and the Chansons "Dans la Rue" and 
"Sur la Route." Then there is his inimi- 
table book of drawings called "Le Chat," 
and numerous posters. Two of these are 
readily recalled, the famous "Lait pur 
Sterilise," showing a little girl drinking 
from a bowl of milk, with three cats in- 
tently regarding her, as well as one of 
Yvette Guilbert, with her inevitable long 
black gloves, singing at the Cafe des 
Ambassadeurs. The effectiveness of the 
affichea, as well as that of many of his 
other drawings, has been enhanced by 
the employment of two or three flat masses 
of color. 

Simplicity is the keynote of his art, 
for he is only interested in the essential. 
An anonymous critic discussing his genius 
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(see "Steinlen and his Art," a volume of 
twenty-four cartoons published in London 
in 1911) makes this apt quotation from 
Voltaire: "The secret of being a bore is 
the art of saying everything." And this 
from Schopenhauer: "The effect pro- 
duced by a complete picture is often far 
less profound than that of the simple 
rough sketch on which the* picture is 
based." 

Steinlen's gifted pencil has always been 
wielded on the side of justice, and he has 
fought many battles for the oppressed. 
Certain issues of the Chambord Socialiste 
containing powerful and tragic cartoons 
on a strike of the miners were suppressed 
by the government. Haldane Macfall, 
in his history of painting speaks of Steinlen 
as being the voice of Paris and the poet 
of the people, a man whose achievement is 
"one of the greatest in all France" and 
an artist "who stands forth in his art one 
of the giants of his age, a man who has 
bettered the world, lifted his generation, 
and brought honor to his great people." 
He has put Paris before us as has no other 
artist, but he has employed none of the 
mockery of Lautrec or the satire of Forain ; 
above all this Swiss protestant is a 
humanist. 



